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Women and the Trades. By Elizabeth Beardsley Butler. Russell 
Sage Foundation Publication, 1909. (New York: Charities Publica- 
tion Committee, 105 Bast Twenty-Second Street, pp. 440, $2.00, 
postpaid. ) 

This volume is the first of a series of six giving the findings of 
the Pittsburgh Survey of 1907-08. It is a study of those industries 
and trades employing women, with reference to the wages, hours of 
work, and general conditions of labor of the workingwomen em- 
ployed. Each of 448 shops and factories were visited and the data 
were secured from employers, employees, and other persons familiar 
with the trade. In several cases access to the payrolls was secured. 
The conditions in each trade and industry are discussed separately, 
and a general resumg is given in the closing chapters of the report, 
followed by a bibliography of works on women in industry. 

The data are presented dispassionately. The multitude of facts 
concerning the conditions of employment of women are given in such 
an effective manner that the reader can draw definite conclusions 
as to what laws need more thorough enforcement and what addi- 
tional legislation is required. A summary of the rates of wages 
received by 22,185 women in twenty-seven different classes of work 
(p. 338) shows that 62 per cent, receive less than $7.00 per week, 
21 per cent, from $7.00 to $7.99, and 17 per cent, receive $8.00 or 
over. Of the 7,540 women in mercantile employment 73 per cent, 
receive less than $7.00 per week. Miss Butler says that not one of 
the workingwomen or others interviewed "was willing to consider 
$6.00 a living wage. They agreed that the minimum below which 
a working girl cannot live decently and be self-supporting in Pitts- 
burgh is $7.00 a week" (p. 346). When we consider that many of 
the occupations are seasonal, and that nearly all have their dull 
seasons lasting several weeks, thus causing irregularity in employ- 
ment, we can appreciate something of the economic pressure felt 
by these working girls. 

Payment by the piece is the rule. Numerous instances are given 
where the piece rate was cut after the girls had reached their maxi- 
mum speed and had secured earnings approximating $1.50 per day 
(pp. 218 and 263). There are no unions to establish a "ca canny" 
policy and make it effective. Much evidence of over-speeding is 
given. A manager of a large stogy factory holds that in his industry 
"No girl can keep up her pace more than six years" (p. 96). Miss 
Butler concludes that the stogy industry "is taking young, undevel- 
oped girls, lifting their speed to its highest pitch, and wearing them 
out" (p. 96). In telephone work "the life of an operator" was given 
by the managers to be from eighteen to twenty months in one com- 
pany and fifteen months in the other (p. 291). 

A ten-hour working day is the rule. Over-time and night work are 
common in many industries, such as laundry work, canning, and 
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confectionery. The conditions surrounding workers in laundries, 
bakeries, the garment trades, laquering of metal, etc., were found 
to be unhygienic and unsanitary in many instances. The favorable 
conditions in certain factories showed that work need not be carried 
on in a manner unhealthful to the employees. In many factories 
the machinery is not properly guarded and the inevitable accidents 
happen (p. 234). 

"Women and the Trades" is a scientific and effective presentation 
of facts based upon a careful study of conditions. Such a study is a 
necessary preliminary to an intelligent reform movement. 

Wakben M. Persons. 

Dartmouth College. 



Housing Reform, A Handbook for Practical Use in Modem Cities. 
By Lawrence Veiller. Copyright, Russell gage Foundation, New 
York, 1910. 

There was a time when to appear scientific in matters sociological 
it was not uncommon to apply long and involved terms and compli- 
cated systems of classification to the concerns of every-day life in 
order that the mark of "investigation" might be upon them. The 
scientific purpose of such study is now clearly recognized to be to 
place before the average citizen the facts about himself and his 
community in such guise that they interest him to the point of 
action and provide him with the kind of information which assists 
him to intelligent activity in the progressive welfare of his town or 
city and thus of his country. Writers on social questions, therefore, 
present their material not only to those like themselves technically 
equipped but to the general public. Material must be reduced almost 
to the point of classical simplicity. 

In "Housing Reform" Mr. "Veiller has this essential purpose in 
presenting his information on city housing clearly before him and 
has chosen to condense his extensive expert knowledge on the ad- 
ministration of city tenements into a handbook of two hundred 
pages. Mr. Veiiler's book is not merely valuable in its simple and 
concise statements as to the steps looking to Housing Reform. It 
will serve almost equally well as a handbook in strategic practical 
methods for public spirited citizens who seek by private organized 
action the varied interests of the community. 

Mr. Veiller deals only slightly with figures and yet in method of 
utilizing statistics advantageously so that their value to the general 
reader is fully available this book is an illuminating statistical 
document. This is to be found in the closing paragraphs of the 
chapter on "Model Tenements and Their Limitations" where the 
argument is clinched by utilizing a few well selected and contrasting 
figures. 



